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respect a disturbing element. The story of Matt. 28 : 1 1-1 5 is, of course, 
held to be utterly impossible. Matt. 28:16 is understood to refer to 
the mountain where Jesus had chosen his apostles. The author, however, 
does not suggest why the disciples should have gone to that particular 
spot to await the fulfilment of the promise that the risen Lord would 
appear to them in Galilee. The Emmaus episode is Luke's own con- 
struction, and "designed to set forth the thought that the Christian 
movement which eventuated in the world-church of the second century 
did not go out altogether or chiefly from the twelve apostles." In 
Luke's account of the appearance to the Eleven " every shred of historicity 
is lost in the urgency of the apologetic need." The Johannine story 
of the resurrection does not contain any historical element. This 
position is justified both by the character of the Fourth Gospel as a 
whole and also by the study of the narrative itself. Historical fact 
can be predicated of only two of the appearances of Jesus recorded in 
the Gospels, and as these were both in Galilee, Galilee is regarded as 
the birthplace of the church. 

This brief sketch merely affords the reader a glimpse at the trend 
and quality of Professor Bowen's book. One could desire, let it be 
said in closing, that the results of this study, stripped of all technical 
details, might be brought to the attention of Christian people in general. 

George Holley Gilbert 
Dorset, Vt. 

A NEW MANUAL OF EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 

The student of church history certainly cannot complain of the 
lack of manuals in his field; on the contrary, he is confronted rather 
with an embarrassment of riches. With the Moeller von Schubert, 
the Kurtz, the Karl Mueller, the Heussi, the Newman, etc., before him, 
his problem is one of choice rather than search. To complicate this 
problem comes under the editorship of Professor Gustav Kriiger of the 
University of Giessen yet another manual differentiating itself from its 
predecessors by being of a co-operative character. Following on the 
third part, there has now appeared the first part, covering from the 
beginnings to the end of the seventh century. 1 This section of the 

1 Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte filr Studierende, in Verbindung mit Gerhard 
Ficker in Kiel, Heinrich Hermelink in Thekla bei Leipzig, Erwin Preuschen in Hirsch- 
horn, Horst Stephan in Marburg, herausgegeben von Gustav Kriiger in Giessen. 
Erster Teil, Das AUertum. Bearbeitet von D. Dr. Erwin Preuschen, Pfarrer in Hirsch- 
hom a. N., und D. Dr. Gustav Kriiger, Professor in Giessen. Tubingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1911. xiv+ 295 pages. M.5. 
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work is written partly (to Diocletian) by Dr. Erwin Preuschen, pastor 
in Hirschhorn, and (Diocletian to the end of the seventh century) by 
the general editor. The book possesses high merit as a summary of 
facts and as a bibliographical guide on periods and on topics. It has 
been polished till it gleams. For orientation on any subject falling in 
the periods treated both in fact and bibliography no better means can 
be found. On the side of interpretation and form one or two features 
invite further comment. 

To the question of form the reader's attention is turned by the 
general editor's reference to the relative value of longer or shorter 
subdivisions split up into a greater or less number of topical treatments. 
This discussion is of greater significance for the history of the writing 
of church history in Germany than might at first sight appear. For 
the old method of presentation, some details of which the authors 
attempt to modify, goes back to the Magdeburg Centuries, as the Rev. 
A. C. Headlam has well said. Before these, according to Headlam, 
history had always been looked upon as a narrative of facts. But 
the narrative now became subordinate. "Instead of a continuous 
narrative, the reader finds his subject divided into centuries, and in 
each century the matter is subdivided under fifteen headings. This 
method, entirely destructive of the real value of history, has been imposed 
on all historians who have had their inspirations from Germany." 2 How 
true these remarks are is amply illustrated by the volume in question, 
where, in spite of the efforts of the authors to break away from the 
absolutely artificial period divisions into centuries and the wooden 
division into topics, the fell conception of the writers of the Centuries 
still holds sway. For, while the volume is far more than a series of 
dissertations on the developments of dogma and philosophy, as Headlam 
alleges of the earlier works, yet in conception it is still a series of essays, 
essays on the same topics recurring in different stratas of time. The 
result of this treatment is indeed to destroy much of the real value of 
history, for it is very difficult to get a sense of continuous development — 
almost impossible, one would say, for a beginner. The present authors, 
therefore, are significantly moving in the right direction when they 
attempt a treatment of the development of the church that corresponds 
with real landmarks in its history. 

On the side of interpretation, there are found some promising 
foundations for a broader interpretation of church history. In the 
first place, Christianity is placed, or nearly so, in the perspective of 

3 "Methods of Early Church History," English Historical Review, XIV, 7. 
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the evolution of religion. In the second place, the process of transfor- 
mation as a whole, especially the orientalization of many of its features, 
through which the Empire was slowly passing, is much more successfully 
suggested than usual. Finally, a beginning is made here and there of 
showing the significance of Christianity and the church for this process 
of transformation. 

But it is only a beginning, as witness, for instance, such a paragraph 
as that headed "Das Verhaltnis zu Staat und Gesellschaft" (§ 10), 
where the point of view is entirely that of the reaction of the state on 
the church and deals with the beginnings of persecution. The para- 
graphs entitled "Die sozialen Aufgaben" (§ 20), "Der Sieg der Kirche" 
(§ 26), and "Kirche und Welt" (§ 34) are excellent in their statement 
of the attitude of Christianity toward the state, toward public life, of 
its attempts to raise the morality of its ever-increasing membership, 
but they fall short of showing what all this means for the society of the 
Roman Empire as a whole; namely, that even if Christianity did not, 
at least before the fourth century, set itself systematically to alter 
conditions in the society around it, yet by its very growth in numbers 
it was tending to make the bounds of its own state approximately those 
of the Roman world, and that in this state, in spite of all the continuous 
modifications, there prevailed ideals of social practice, conduct, educa- 
tion, and culture widely different from those of the contemporary non- 
Christian world. In other words, Christianity tended to transform the 
Roman world less by a definite campaign directed to that end than by a 
substitution of its world for that of the non-Christian world, a substi- 
tution that takes place by growth and construction of its own society 
accompanied by corresponding shrinkage in the numbers of the non- 
Christians. It is chiefly in these paragraphs that the authors approach 
most nearly to what seems to the writer the most fruitful attitude to be 
assumed in the study of church history. That attitude is one which 
conceives of the history of the church as that of an attempt on the 
part of a social group to revolutionize inside its own bounds the 
"mores" of the surrounding society from which it at first attempts to 
withdraw but which it ends by attempting to dominate. It is needless 
to say that such a book, so conceived, will lay before us a presentation 
of church history in which, as the object of interest is new, the 
emphasis will be markedly different from that in current treatments. 

Curtis H. Walker 
The University of Chicago 



